CONVENTIONS @ aad SCHOOLS 


APRIL 8-9, 1957 — INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Marott 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 18-19, 1957—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 10-11, 1957—PENNSY!.VANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Sales Clinic, Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


MAY 138-15, 1957— 12TH PURDUE IN- 
DUSTRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue 
Memorial Union Building, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 19-22, 1957 —vU. S. WIIOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION and LOUISIANA 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention and Exposition, New Orleans, 
La. 


MAY 19-22, 1957—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 48th An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


MAY 22-24, 1957—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Board of 
Directors, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


JUNE 2-3, 1957 — MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meet- 
ing, Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, 
Mich. 


JUNE 26-29, 1957—-PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 6th Annual Meeting, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


JULY 18-19, 1957 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Golden Anniver- 
sary Meeting, Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


SEPTEMBER 8-11, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotels Sherman and 
Morrison, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 10-12, 1957—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 26th Annual Meeting, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


OCTOBER 14-16, 1957 — SANITATION 
MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 20-23, 1957 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 24th Annual 
Meeting Sheraton-Park and Shoreham 
Hotels, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 26-29, 1958 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 4-6, 1957—10WA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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NOVEMBER 7, 1957—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1957 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1957 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 14, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meet- 
ing and Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 6-8, 1958 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, place 
to be determined later. 


JANUARY 27-29, 1958 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MARCH 2-5, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Canned Foods Account For Two Billion 
Dollar Chain Sales 


Over 10 cents out of every dollar spent 
in food chains with two or more stores 
was spent on canned foods, reports 
“Chain Store Age, Grocery Editions.” In 
1956 this added up to over two billion 
dollars worth of canned foods bought in 
food chains. In spite of the numerous 
new products and some new lines, cus- 
tomers still kept canned foods as a very 
important segment of their purchases. 


Looked at in detail the top 25 canned 
foods account for $76 out of every $1,000 
spent by customers in the food chains. 
These 25 big volume items range from 
canned coffee with $17.50 in sales per 
$1,000 to sliced pineapple and vegetarian 
beans (94 cents each) and chicken noodle 
soup with 93 cents per $1,000. 


It is the ability to sell items such as 
canned foods in tonnage quantities, 
states the publication, that has permitted 
food chains to supply the American 
housewife with an ever increasing num- 
ber of items at the lowest possible cost. 
While the 25 top selling canned foods call 
for about 275 brands, items, and sizes, 
the full selection of canned foods found 
in the modern food chain runs to about 
1,000 items, brands, and sizes—just to 
give the variety that American house- 
wives want. 


Breaking down the figures on canned 
food sales from five large chains, the 
study shows that customers spend about 
14 percent of their soup dollars on 
chicken noodle. Tomato, vegetable, and 
vegetable beef are the next most import- 
ant items. 


Over half of the canned fish bought by. 


food chain customers is canned tuna— 
57.5 percent to be exact. Salmon, the 
next biggest seller, accounts for 25.5 
percent. 


In the canned meat sections of the food 
chains, housewives spend 20 percent of 
their canned meat dollars on lunch meats 
and hams. Stews and nationality meats 
are also highly popular with 13-14 per- 
cent of the dollars spent on each. 


In the fruit lines top seller is apple- 
sauce followed in order by fruit cocktail, 
pears, sliced cling peaches, and sliced 
pineapple. Customers bought 40 percent 
more applesauce in 1956 than in 1954. 
Other gainers were freestone peaches, 
pie fruits, cranberries, and fruit cock- 
tail. Most customers show a preference 
for the 2% size can. 


Biggest seller in canned vegetables, 
according to the study, is canned peas, 
followed by tomatoes, pork and beans, 
asparagus, and green beans. The 303 
size can is the dominant choice of cus- 
tomers; however, the 8-ounce can is 
growing in popularity in urban areas. 


Canned foods covered by this study 
break down into the following classes: 
Commodity 


$486,000,000 
Coffee (regular) 315,000,000 
288,000,000 
162,000,000 
162;000,000 
144,000,000 
140,000,000 
90,000,000 


Both glass and tin packed items are in- 
cluded, but paper packs are not. 


Looking at the merchandising of can- 
ned foods, “Chain Stcre Age” points out 
the growing trend toward multi-packs of 
such items as canned beer, deg food, and 
sardines as well as experiments with 
many other items made  anapind by chains 
and canners. Extra display ends, located 
in the middle of the grocery shelving, are 
also nected as a growing trend. In the 
past, estimates indicate, end displays ac- 
counted for 5 percent of store dollar vol- 
ume and influenced sales to a much 
higher degree through creation cf a buy- 
ing atmosphere. Mid-gondola ends are 
expected to up these figures in the future 
as they become more widespread. 
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Research report from Continental 


EAs 


A Continental Can technician tests ' | 
food specimens in the thermal 
death time unit to assure proper . 
food processing. 4 


THERMAL DEATH TIME SYSTEM HELPS 
IMPROVE PROCESSING CANNED FOODS 


The thermal death time unit is a vital part of Continental’s research program 
to improve canned food processing. Continental’s process engineers use this 
system to determine the most effective means of killing food-spoiling bacteria. 


First, tests are made on food specimens that have been inoculated with 
typical food spoilage organisms. Placed in cotton plugged tubes, these specimens 
are rapidly heated and cooled with steam operated equipment. Temperatures 
for this study range as high as 270 degrees F. 


Later the research scientists repeat the experiment, duplicating actual com- 
mercial production, processing the food in small cans. After a period of 
incubation, researchers check to see which organisms survive a given time and 
temperature of heat sterilization. 


These exhaustive studies enable Continental's engineers to recommend the 
best method for processing canned foods. If you have a processing problem . . . 
call us. Our engineers will welcome the opportunity to help you solve it. 


QUALITY 


€ 
CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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Sharpening the Tools 
of Management 


Just as the carpenter must keep his 
tools sharp and clean, so must manage- 
ment maintain its tools of basic informa- 
tion in tip-top condition, A. Edward 
Brown, of Benton Harbor, Mich., vice 
president and treasurer, Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc., and 1957 President of the 
National Canners Association, told a 
joint meeting of cannery executive mem- 
bers of the Southern California Food 
Processors and California Fish Canners 
Associations at Long Beach, March 28. 


Improving its sources of information, 
refining data into readily usable forms, 
and exercising skill and judgment in in- 
terpreting them correctly is the way that 
management keeps its tools sharp, Mr. 
Brown stated. “By ‘management’ I mean 
not only what is usually referred to as 
‘top management,’ but the entire chain 
from group leader up through fore- 
man, superintendent, production man- 
ager, sales manager, to the operating 
head of the business, and all the technical 
people and specialists who contribute in 
any measure to the direction of the en- 
terprise.” 


Management’s basic information must 
be accurate, prompt and well-organized 
at all levels, whether the business be 
large or small, he said. “Every function 
performed by the management of the 
largest corporation must also be carried 
on by the smallest manufacturer. Plant, 
machinery, labor, and working capital 
must be provided; raw materials and sup- 
plies procured; the end product manu- 
factured and sold; financial and cost rec- 
ords kept. 


“We as canners must take note of 
every advance in the art of management 
and of every new or improved tool which 
may become available. We all know from 
first hand experience the effect on our 
businesses of the cost-price squeeze af- 
fecting our industry and so many others 
today. Every step we take to reduce the 
cost of production, to minimize waste, 
and to increase the productivity of our 
employees and the efficiency of our plants 
is important. Even small savings here 
and there, when added together, may 
make the difference between a good and 
mediocre profit, or worse, no profit at all. 


“We must test our operations from 
every angle and with an open mind. Some 
cf the key control areas we might well 
investigate are quality of product and 
service, cost performance, marketing ef- 
fectiveness, financial position, and cre- 
ativity in developing new and improved 
products and personnel resources, Evalu- 
ations of performance and control tools, 
properly used, will achieve the critical 
information we need to run and build our 
businesses,’ Mr. Brown said. 
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DR. IRA I. SOMERS 
New NCA Research Head 


Dr. Ira I. Somers, Associate Director 
of the Western Research Laboratory of 
the National Canners Association since 
1955, was appointed Director of Research 
during the Chicago Convention. He will 
move to N.C.A. headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to assume his new duties. 


Dr. Somers was born in Garland, Utah, 
June 28, 1916. He received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of his native 
state and later attended the Utah State 
Agricultural College, where he studied 
plant sciences and was awarded his B.S. 
degree in 1938. 

Upon completion of his undergraduate 
studies he received a teaching and re- 
search fellowship at Rutgers University 
and in 1942 was awarded a Ph.D. degree 
in plant physiology, with minors in bio- 
chemistry and physical chemistry. His 
thesis was written on the interrelations 
of iron and manganese in the growth of 
plants. 

Dr. Somers had his first introduction 
to the food technology of canning in 1935 
when he was employed during the sum- 
mer vacation from college by the Rocky 
Mountain Packing Corporation to head 
up its newly created quality control de- 
partment. He held this position until 
entering graduate school. 

Upon completion of his doctorate in 
1942, Dr. Somers was employed by the 
University of California Laboratory for 
research in the canning industry, and in 
1943 he began h’s career with the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association Western 
Branch Laboratory. 
named Assistant Directro of the Labora- 
tory, and in 1953, upon the death of Dr. 
J. Russell Esty, the Acting Director. In 
1955 he was named Associate Director 
of the Western Research Laboratory. 

Dr. Somers’ research and publications 
have been in the fields of processing, 
sanitation and quality improvement. 
Probably his outstanding contribution 
was for improyement of sanitation in 
canneries. 


In 1952 he was. 


NCA APPOINTS TOWNSEND, 
REED TO LABORATORY POSTS 


Charles T. Townsend, a member of the 
National Canners Association’s labora- 
tory staff since 1927, has been appointed 
Associate Director of Research in charge 
of the N.C.A. Western Research Labora- 
tory in Berkeley, California. He will 
assume his new assignment when Dr. Ira 
I. Somers takes over the responsibilties 
as over-all Director of the N.C.A. Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Mr. Townsend is also on the staff of the 
University of California for. research in 
the canning industry in an advisory capa- 
city and, since 1954, has been responsible 
for laboratory work on vegetables and 
specialty products for the State Depart- 
ment of Health, Cannery Inspection 
Section. 

He joined the staff of the University in 
1926, under Dr. J. Russell Esty and Dr. 
K. F. Meyer. In addition to advisory and 
laboratory work for the California State 
Department of Health, he also did bac- 
teriological work for the N.C.A. When 
Dr. Esty became Director of the N.C.A. 
Western Laboratory in 1927, Mr. Town- 
send was placed in charge of the bac- 
teriological and processing divisions of 
the Laboratory. 

In his research work he pioneered in 
the fields of processing, food spoilage, 
and quality improvement. He has been 
the author of numerous publications on 
subjects in these fields and was co-author 
of the Laboratory Manual for the Can- 
ning Industry. 

James M. Reed has been appointed 
Assistant Director of the N.C.A. Wash- 
ington Research Laboratory, serving un- 
der C. A. Greenleaf, Associate Director. 

Mr. Reed has been a member of the 
Washington Laboratory staff since 1936, 
except for a period of service in the Navy 
during World War II. Prior to his naval 
service he was a member of the bacteri- 
ological laboratory staff, and since his 
return to the Laboratory in 1946 has 
been in charge of processing studies, in- 
cluding the compilation and publication 
of the Association’s bulletins on process- 
ing of foods in metal and glass contain- 
ers. He was in active charge of the 
N.C.A.’s_ participation in “Operation 
Cue,” the nuclear test of canned fcods, in 
Nevada in 1955. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company — Wil- 
lard B. Gorsuch, for the past 10 years 
Controller of Black-Clawson Company of 
New York, has jvined the Dole Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company as Assistant Treas- 
urer and will temporarily be located in 
the company’s Honolulu office, after 
which he will move to the Marketing 
Division offices at San Jose. 

Perry Reynolds, Dole Assistant Treas- 
urer in San Jose, becomes Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Paulus Brothers Pack- 
ing Company subsidiary in Salem, Ore- 
gon, succeeding A. C. Newell, who will 
become Controller of Lamb-Weston Com- 
pany at Weston, Oregon. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


BEETS 


ELSA, TEX., March 15—Beets: An- 
other general rain covered all of the 
lower Rio Grande Valley area on March 
12 ranging from 1” to over 3”. Very lit- 
tle rain fell in the Rio Grande Water 
Shed above Falcon Dam. Storage of 
water in the Falcon dam reservoir has 
increased slightly from a very small 
upper river inflow since February 16, 
while the mid-February rainfall supplied 
most domestic requirements and termi- 
nated demand for water releases at the 
dam. There should be a further storage 
increase in the next three weeks, but 
without substantial rainfall in the upper 
water shed during this period, the grow- 
ers still cannot anticipate river water 
irrigation in April. Long Range Fore- 
cast for the rest of March includes a 
treacherous cold spell on March 23 with 
possible freezing temperatures for this 
area. As a whole below seasonal tem- 
peratures are indicated for the March 
15 to 31 period. Pack will be completed 
before the end of March. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., March 26—Beets: 
Slight decrease in acreage. Same price. 


SUSSEX, WIS., March 25 — Beets: 
Due to the carryover, we will be cutting 
down on our acreage and will have no 
problem in this direction. 


CORN 


PRICE, MD., March 25—Corn: Plan 
about the same acreage as a year ago. 
1956-57 stocks getting in good shape; 
now about entirely sold up and about 85 
percent shipped. 


MILTON - FREEWATER, ORE., 
March 22—Corn: No plantings until late 
in April. Price to grower slightly higher 
than 1956. 


HANOVER, PA., March 26 — Sweet 
Corn: Contracting completed. Plantings 
to begin about May 6. Acreage on yellow 
85 percent of 1956 plantings; white 75 
percent of 1956 plantings. Price reduced 
$3.00 per ton or $24.00 per ton for yellow 
and $21.00 for white. 


BROWNSVILLE, WIS., March 25— 
Sweet Corn: Acreage same as last year; 
contracting completed. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., March 26—Corn: 
Same acreage; $1.00 less on price per 
ton. 


SUSSEX, WIS., March 25—Corn: We 
have all the acreage we can use. In fact, 
we could easily get 20 to 30 percent more 
acreage if we needed it. 


PEAS 


EASTON, MD., March 23—Peas: Con- 
tracted for normal acreage. Acreage is 
being planted a little behind schedule due 
to wet fields; only half finished. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., March 25— 
Peas: 50 percent of acreage planted. 
Early planting germinated well and 
growing nicely. Acreage and price same 
as last year. 


PRICE MD. March 25 — Peas: Now 
planting; acreage will run about same 
maybe 15 acres more. 


MILTON - FREEWATER ORE., 
March 22—Peas: Planting just started. 
Cold and wet weather; approximately 
one week behind normal. Too early to 
give indication of prospective yield. Price 
indications at this time $4.00 to $5.00 per 
ton less than 1956. 


HANOVER, PA., March 26 — Peas: 
Contracting completed by mid-February; 
acreage reduced by 15 percent from 1956. 
Price same as last year or $107 per ton 
for 100 percent fancy, nothing for extra 
standard or standard, but bonus up to 
$42 per ton based on tenderometer read- 
ing. 


ELSA, TEX., March 15—Peas: The 
month of April is known to be hot and 
dry with above normal temperature and 
below normal rainfall. This could be a 
very critical period. So far crop has 
progressed almost perfectly. Soil tem- 
peratures rose rapidly after planting. 
Very little acreage was lost or needed 
replanting. Estimate acreage to be the 
same as last year. 


BROWNSVILLE, WIS., March 25— 
Green Peas: Acreage all contracted; 
same as last year. Prospect normal. 


LOYAL, WIS., March 25—Peas: Will 
start planting in about 30 days and can 
only say that at the moment soil condi- 
tions are favorable. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., March 26—Peas: 
Approximately same acreage; planting 
to start about April 15. Same price. 


SUSSEX, WIS., March 25 — Peas: 
With the cold weather and a foot of snow 
we had the past week it looks as though 


the planting season would be at least 


three weeks away. We’ll be very happy 
if we can get going by the week of April 
15. We have all of our acreage that we 
planned, 
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NEW PEA VARIETIES 


Two new disease resistant canning pea 
varieties have ben released by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Madison) in time 
for planting this spring. They are named 
New Wales and New Season. Both are 
resistant to three serious pea diseases in 
Wisconsin—wilt, near wilt and bean virus 
2 mosaic and were developed by D. J. 
Hagedorn, University plant breeder. 
While the varieties can be used for com- 
mercial production right now, Mr. Hage- 
dorn thinks their most significant con- 
tribution will be as sources of new germ 
plasm for breeding new disease resistant 
varieties. 


New Wales produces a large, oval pea 
and matures in about 69 days. Its disease 
resistance makes it a better yielder than 
Perfected Wales, a variety now grown 
widely in the state and one of the ances- 
tors in the new variety’s pedigree. It is 
very good in canning quality—compara- 
ble to Perfected Wales. Growers will 
like New Wales because of its disease 
resistance and shorter vine length. Its 
only weakness seems to be a tendency to 
produce rogues — plants which are not 
true to type. 


New Season peas are round and small. 
The variety’s yielding ability is very 
good and its canning quality is accept- 
able. It’s an early variety of the Early 
Perfection type of canning pea, maturing 
in about 61 days with short vines and a 
good number of double pods. The ances- 
tors in its pedigree are Loyalty and Del- 
wiche Commando. 


The new varieties are the second and 
third developed at the University in re- 
cent years. The New Era variety was 
released in 1952 and is being planted 
more widely every year. The three vari- 
eties—New Era, New Wales and New 
Season—are the only known peas which 
are resistant to the three diseases, the 
station scientist claims. 


J. W. Furman Cannery, Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania, is increasing its pro- 
duction on peas about 20 percent this 
coming season. The company is relocat- 
ing all of its viners, installing them in a 
new building. The latest type of equip- 
ment is being installed in the viner build- 
ing so that peas will be packed entirely 
automatically. The company is experi- 
menting with electric forks for feeding 
viners this season. In the cannery proper 
equipment has been installed capable of 
running 250 cans a minute in order to 
handle the increased production of peas. 
Retort capacity has been increased about 
25 percent. 


Asgrow Catalog — Associated Seed 
Growers have issued their new descrip- 
tive and illustrative catalog of vegetables 
which is available by addressing the com- 
pany at New Haven, Connecticut. 
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STRAWBERRIES IN “HILLS” . 
PRODUCE MORE FRUIT. 


Growing strawberries by the single 
plant or “hill” system results in many 
more berries to the plant than the so- 
called matted row system now in general 
use. 


How six leading strawberry varieties 
have performed under the hill system as 
compared with the matted row system 
for the past two seasons is described by 
Cornell and State University small fruit 
specialist John P. Tomkins in “Farm Re- 
search” published by the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Under the hill system the six varieties 
produced an average of 4,200 quarts per 
acre over the same sorts grown in matted 
rows last season which was not a favor- 
able one for strawberries at Geneva. Data 
accumulated by the Station workers indi- 
cate that the increased yield was due to 
a greatly increased number of berries per 
plant rather than to an increase in size 
of berries. 


The hill system as practiced at the Ex- 
periment Station consists of setting 
plants in three rows with 12 inches be- 
tween rows and 12 inches between plants 
in the row, and with a 30-inch alley be- 
tween each group of three rows, explains 
Doctor Tomkins. In the matted row sys- 
tem plants are set two feet apart in rows 
four and a half feet apart. 


Also, in the hill system, all runners are 
removed at two-week intervals, while in 
the matted row each plant develops run- 
ners which take root and form eight to 
twelve new plants around each mother- 
plant. 


The three-row hill system requires 
30,000 plants to the acre, while the mat- 
ted row system takes 5,000 plants. There 
is also the added labor in removing the 
runners from plants grown in the hill 
system. 

“The matted row is still the recom- 
mended system for growing strawberries 


‘in New York State. although many grow- 


ers set out trial plants of the hill system 
in 1956 which will fruit for the first time 
in 1957,” concludes Doctor Tomkins. 


KNOW YOUR FERTILIZERS 


When you buy fertilizers, consider the 
price per pound of nutrient delivered to 
the farm. That’s the recommendation of 
Wallace A. Mitcheltree, extension soils 
specialist at the College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University. 

As a basis for comparison, use 16 cents 
a pound for nitrogen, 10 cents for phos- 
phorus and 7 cents for potassium. 

Using these figures, he says, a ton of 
5-10-10 should cost about $50, and a ton 
of 8-16-16, about $80. Comparing prices 
of fertilizers on this basis can show the 
best price per pound of plant food. 

Sixty-five pounds of the 8-16-16 fer- 
tilizer delivers the same amount of nutri- 
ents to the field as 100 pounds of 5-10-10. 
Therefore, if the 8-16-16 is a better price 
per pound of nutrients, and the same 
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number of pounds of nutrients are used 
per acre it might mean a rather substan- 
tial saving for the whole acreage. 


The analysis figure on the bag is in 
terms of percentage. To find the number 
of pounds of each of the nutrients, multi- 
ply each figure of the analysis by 20, 
since there are 20 hundredweights to a 
ton. 

For example, a ton of 5-10-10 would 
deliver to the farm 5 times 20 or 100 
pounds of nitrogen, 10 times 20, or 200 
pounds of phosphorus, and 10 times 20, 
or 200 pounds of potash. 


And a ton of 8-16-16 fertilizer would 
deliver to the farm 8 times 20, or 160 
pounds of nitrogen, 16 times 20, or 320 
pounds of phosphorus, and 16 times 20, 
or 320 pounds of potash. 


In buying fertilizer, use the recom- 
mended ratio and try to get the best buy 
in this ratio, Mitcheltree advises. A 
5-10-10 fertilizer has a 1-2-2 ratio. There 
are two parts of phosphorus and two 
parts of potash to one of nitrogen. By 
the same figuring, an 8-16-16 has the 
same 1-2-2 ratio. 


If a 1-2-2 ratio has been recommended 
for a particular purpose, be sure not 
to get fertilizer with some other ratio, 
the soils specialist urges. 


Nitrogen is the highest priced ingredi- 
ent in a fertilizer, so high-nitrogen fer- 
tilizer naturally costs more than others. 


LIME COST 


The most important thing to look at, 
when you’re buying lime, is the cost per 
pound of calcium oxide equivalent, if 
you’re out to try to save some money. 


Mr. Mitcheltree, says you can find the 
calcium oxide equivalents first by adding 
the calcium oxide and the magnesium 
oxide percentages together. When you 
multiply the total of these two figures 
by 20, you have the number of pounds 
of oxides per ton. 


Then divide the number of pounds of 
oxides per ton into the price per ton and 
you have the price per pound of oxides. 
The most economical buy is the lime that 
delivers to the farm the oxides at the 
lowest price per pound. 


Hydrated lime generally costs more 
per pound of oxide than ground lime- 
stone, Mr. Mitcheltree advises. Hydrated 
lime acts faster in the soil. 


If you must have lime that can speedily 
give a change of reaction in the soil, then 
it’s probably to your advantage to pay 
more per pound of oxide. 


It takes only three-fourths as mueh 
hydrated lime as it does ground limestone 
to get the same results. 


HEAT MAY AFFECT SEEDS 


How much heat can seeds stand during 
storage or for the control of seed-borne 
diseases? To find the answer, Doctor 
Willard F. Crosier, Cornell and State 
University (Geneva, N, Y.) seed special- 


ist, has determined the effects of high 
temperatures on 24 kinds of seeds repre- 
senting 11 groups or families. 


In addition to studying the effect of 
heat on germination and of high storage 
temperatures on chemical injury of 
treated seeds, Dr. Crosier also suggested 
that information on heat resistance may 
be of importance in selecting seed lines 
in a vegetable breeding program. 


The temperatures ranged from 70 to 
100 degrees Centigrade (158 to 212 de- 
grees Fahrenheit). Different kinds of 
seed differed widely in their reactions. 
The results were reported recently to 
the Association of Official Seed Analysts. 


Exposure for three days to a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees Centigrade was ex- 
tremely harmful to asparagus and cab- 
bage seed, but did not affect the germi- 
nation of beans, beets, cucumber, pep- 
per, radish, rye, ryegrass, soybeans, 
squash, and wheat, reports Doctor 
Crosier. 


The 24 kinds of seed were held at 80 
degrees Centigrade (176 degrees Fahren- 
heit) for two to 11 days. Asparagus, 
cabbage, peas, and spinach were killed 
entirely in two days, whereas pepper, 
radish, ryegrass, tomato, and vetch seeds 
were only slightly injured in 11 days. 


Temperatures of 90 and 100 degrees 
Centigrade injured or killed several kinds 
of seed in two to three hours. But seed of 
tomatoes, wheat, ryegrass, radish and 
pepper showed only slight loss in germi- 
nation. 


These findings, which are to be veri- 
fied in further tests, are expected to 
throw light on the safe limits in the ther- 
mal treatment of seeds for disease con- 
trol and on seed storage in general. 


SOIL BANK ACREAGE 


More than 17.5 million acres of crop- 
land had been signed up by, farmers 
under the 1957 Acreage Reserve program 
of the Soil Bank through March 1, ac- 
cording to reports which have been re- 
ceived by USDA from State Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation (ASC) 
offices. This fourth report on progress of 
the 1957 Acreage Reserve covers “allot- 
ment” land for wheat, corn, upland cot- 
ton, rice and certain types of tobacco 
that farmers have entered under the pro- 
gram, and includes winter wheat acreage 
agreements signed last fall and still in 
effect. By crops, the Acreage Reserve 
agreements report included 3,029,655 
acres of corn, 2,295,917 acres of cotton, 
113,397 acres of rice, 77,154 acres of 
tobacco, and 12,076,011 acres of wheat. 
The wheat includes winter wheat agree- 
ments signed last fall, less cancellations, 
plus spring wheat agreements signed 
through March 1. Tobacco acreage in- 
cludes all eligible types. Deadlines for 
producers to enter land in the 1957 Acre- 
age Reserve were March 1 for cotton and 
tobacco and March 8 for spring wheat, 
corn, and rice, 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


SOUTHERNERS LIKE CATSUP 


Southerners like catsup more than any- 
one. That fact turned up in a survey on 
consumer reactions to a new White Cap 
twist-off cap for glass-packed foods. 


The company wanted as much informa- 
tion on catsup consumption habits as it 
could get, so it had an independent mar- 
keting research service canvass families 
from coast to coast. One of the ques- 
tions asked was “How many bottles of 
catsup do you purchase every month?” 


Eighty-one percent of families in the 
South used at least one bottle a month. 
In the East, 78 percent used at least one 
a month, in the Central states, 75 per- 
cent, and in the Pacific states, 68 percent. 


Corn Promotion—Practically all of the 
corn canners of the Tri-State area are 
giving their financial support to the new 
“Corn Canners Organization for Mar- 
keting,” which was formed at the recent 
meeting of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation. The organization is to be a part 
of a national group from all other major 
corn producing areas, which will support 
a country-wide promotion for canned 
corn through the direction of Hal Jaeger 
of Can Manufacturers Institute. 


GMA Appointments—L. S. Merrill, 
Western Division Manager of The Bor- 
den Food Products Company, has been 
elected Chairman of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America Merchandising 
Committee of San Francisco. Edward S. 
Evans, Regional Manager of the Heinz 
Company Pacific Coast Sales Region, has 
been elected Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


PRESSURE CANS FOR FOODS 


A new era in the pressure packing of 
food and drug products is about to pro- 
vide American consumers with pressure- 
packed items undreamed of just a few 
years ago, believes C. S. Stephens of 
American Can Company’s general sales 
department. Stephens bases his state- 
ment both on Canco’s latest reports of 
soaring pressure-can production for food 
and non-food products and on what he 
reports as a growing interest among 
leading consumer-product packers in the 
new market and profit potentials of pres- 
sure-packed foods. 


“Extensive work is now being carried 
on in research laboratories at Canco and 
throughout the industry to provide the 
container - propellant combinations that 
packers will need as thev broaden their 
product horizons and markets,” Stephens 
said. He added that as packers and con- 
tract loaders continue to expand in num- 
bers and in geographical location, Canco 
is making considerable additions to its 
facilities to keep ahead of anticipated 
demand for pressure cans. All three of 
the company’s manufacturing divisions 
are now being eauipped to produce both 
the one-inch cup-opening type can and 
the one-niece-top can. The adaptabilitv 
of the cupn-opening can to all tynes of 
valves still makes it a favorite of many 
packers. However, the one-piece top is 
rapidly gaining in popularitv because of 
its potential for economy and simplicity 
of construction. 


Other advantages of the one-piece ton 
will result from newly developed or proj- 
ected equipment for high-speed assembly 
and filling. “The value of these fea- 
tures of simplicity .and economy will 
become apparent as the pressure packing 
field becomes increasingly competitive,” 
Stephens believes. - 


Recently introduced reuse server jar 
with a built-in glass cover has been 
adopted by Gattuso Corp., Ltd., Montreal 
Canada, for the packaging of its line of 
plain and stuffed olives, sweet pickled 
gherkins, pickled onions, whole sweet 
pimientos, and grated cheese. Wrap- 
around label, printed in English and 
French, describes the product and calls 
attention to the fitted glass cover which 
is packed inside the jar and can be easily 
removed upon opening the package. Jar 
which is a product of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company has a blown-in diamond- 
shape design which simulates early hand- 
made glassware. Closure is supplied by 
White Cap Company, Chicago. 


Plentiful Foods — The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has included Canned 
Beets on its “Plentiful Foods” list for 
April, along with suggested uses. Canned 
Corn stiil remains on the list. 


RANEE APRICOT | 


Heavy reliance on outdoor advertising will be the keynote of 
the 1957 sales promotion campaign sponsored by the D. E. Wine- 
brenner Co., the producers of Breakfast Cocktail, Wirt Wine- 
brenner, vice president in charge of sales, announced to his staff 
recently. Shown here, with one of three main poster designs, are 
(left to right) Warner Moore, Jr., Outdoor Advertising, Inc.; 
James Reilly, General Outdoor Advertising Company; Wilber 
Martin, company advertising manager, and Mr. Winebrenner. 
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MEETINGS 


WISCONSIN 
SALES CONFERENCE 


Wisconsin Canners Association will 
hold a Sales Conference at the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee on April 4. The morn- 
ing session will be limited to canners 
only, but the luncheon session will be 
open to canners and allied interests. 

At the morning session there will be a 
panel discussion on the timing and man- 
ner of announcing opening prices with 
Secretary Marvin Verhulst serving as 
Moderator. Other subjects to be discussed 
will be “Utilizing Pack and Stock Statis- 
tics” and “Sales and Inventory Record 
Keeping.” 

Following the luncheon there will be 
talks on “The Changing Picture in Food 
Distribution” by Don Grimes, President 
of the Independent Grocers Alliance of 
Chicago; “What a Chef Looks for in Can- 
ned Vegetables” by Carson Gulley, TV 
personality in Madison; “Our Consumer 
Information Program” by Mrs. John At- 
wood, Home Economics Extension, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and a showing of 
the National Canners Association’s mo- 
tion picture “The Real Profit Story.” 


INDIANA PROGRAM 


The Spring Meeting of the Indiana 
Canners Association will be held at the 


Marott Hotel, Indianapolis, April 8 and 9. 
On the afternoon of the 8th the Market- 
ing Promotion Committee will meet at 
2 o’clock; and from 5 P.M. to 1 A.M. the 
allied industries will sponsor a_hospi- 
tality get-together. 


On Tuesday morning the Canners 
Workshop will be held. There will be an 
explanation of the Indiana Seal of Qual- 
ity Law by Ray Wilson, Secretary of the 
Farmer-Retailer Committee. The State 
Gross Income Tax Withholding Law will 
be explained by Edwin Beaman, Commis- 
sioner of Revenue; and Carry! S. McQuis- 
ton, Assistant Director, Employment 
Security Division, will explain the “Can- 
ner’s Exemption” in the Unemployment 
Compensation Law. The meeting will 
conclude with a luncheon. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST MEETING 


The 17th Annual Meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists will be held 
at the Hotel Penn-Sheraton in Pitts- 
burgh, May 12 to 16, when about half of 
the membership of over 5,000 scientists 
and food technologists will be in attend- 
ance. The latest developments in basic 
and applied research in the field of food 
and allied subjects will be discussed dur- 
ing the five-day meeting. The technical 
program is very diversified covering an 
array of subjects from irradiation ster- 
ilization of foods to chemical additives, 


from food bacteriology and enzymology 
to waste disposal. In order to accommo- 
date the 136 technical papers which will 
be present at the meeting, the program 
has been arranged so that four different 
scientific sessions will be in progress at 
a time. 


The following major sub-divisions will 
be discussed in individual sectional meet- 
ings: Radiation Sterilization, Antibiotics 
and Food Preservation, Chemicals in 
Foods, Waste Disposal, Food Enzymol- 
ogy, Fermentations, Bacteriology, Statis- 
tical Quality Control, Objective Quality 
Measurements, Meats, Poultry, Fruits 
and Vegetables, Frozen Foods, Dehydra- 
tion, Industry and Education, and gen- 
eral subjects in the field of food research 
and technology. 


The last day of the Annual Meeting 
will be devoted to an all day symposium 
on the methodology of sensory testing, 
covering such subjects as taste panels, 
consumer acceptance methodology and 
evaluation of flavor. 

Dr. I. J. Hutchings, Manager of Food 
Research at the H. J. Heinz Company, is 
the General Chairman of the 1957 meet- 
ing. 

Full information concerning the meet- 
ing may be obtained by writing the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists, Dr. Ben T. 
Burton, Research and Quality Control 
Division, H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


stainless steel ROD WASHER 


This general purpose washer will soon pay for itself by cutting down on 


bruised or damaged stock. It thoroughly washes raw stock and removes 


skins from blanched stock with equal efficiency. Use it for string beans, 
lima beans, peas, beets, carrots, diced vegetables... there are 5 standard 
rod spacings to handle almost any type of stock. 


Become acquainted with the many benefits that can be yours with a 
Robins Stainless Steel Rod Washer. See your Robins Representative or 
write for complete details on aaeieahneniene prices, delivery information. 
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Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
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Canners League of California—At the 
53rd Annual Meeting held at Santa Bar- 
bara, California, March 25 and 26, the 
following officers were elected: O. R. 
Hayes, H. J. Heinz Company, Tracy, Cali- 
fornia, President; Hamilton C. Davis, 
Walnut Creek Canning Company, Walnut 
Creek, Vice-President; M. A. Clevenger, 
San Francisco, Executive Vice-President; 
Robert J. Marsh, San Francisco, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and E. B. Murphy, San 
Francisco, Assistant Secretary. 


Mammoth Spring Canning Company, 
Sussex, Wisconsin, in plant expansion 
moves has installed six additional viners 
and an extra No. 10 line for peas and 
corn. New items to be packed this com- 
ing season will be No. 10 pumpkin and 
16 ounce glass corn relish. 


Lustig Food Corporation, Brocton, New 
York, lost more than 20,000 cases of ap- 
plesauce in a fire on March 8 which swept 
through a storage building rented by the 
company at Hilton, New York. The ap- 
plesauce was said to be fully insured but 
the building is reported to be only par- 
tially covered. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
announced the appointment of Burdetta 
Lofland as Manager of NFBA’s Conven- 
tion Department, succeeding Helen Hill- 
house, who is leaving the Association to 
accompany her husband, who has been 
transferred to Des Moines, Iowa. 


Tri-Valley Packing Association, San 
Francisco, has announced the appoint- 
ment of James W. House as a sales rep- 
resentative. 


The Ohio Match Company, which last 
Spring acquired the business of Hunt 
Foods, Inc., of Fullerton, a concern which 
was founded in San Francisco, has ar- 
ranged to change the name to that of 
Hunt Foods and Industries, Inc. The 
change reflects the diversified activities 
of the company. The combined sales of 
the two firms for the first 11 months of 
1956 amounted to $109,810,147. 


Redwood Empire Apple Products, with 
headquarters at Graton, Calif., has 
launched an extensive advertising and 
merchandising campaign in the Northern 
California area. The program is being 
carried out largely through the medium 
of radio and television. 


Virginia Canners Association, at their 
Annual Meeting, March 1 and 2, elected 
the following officers: George Cristall, 
Patrick County Canning Company, Stu- 
art, Virginia, President; S. G. Wimmer, 
S. G. Wimmer & Son, Christiansburg, 
Vice-President; and E. S. Marshall, Pat- 
terson & Marshall, Roanoke, Secretary- 
Treasurer. James Cristall of the Patrick 
County Canning Company, Stuart, was 
appointed Assistant Secretary. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers As- 
seciation will hold its 53rd Annual Con- 
vention at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, July 22, 23 and 24. 


Tidewater Canners—The Annual Meet- 
ing of the Tidewater Canners Association 
of Virginia, will be held at the Indian 
Creek Yacht and Country Club, Byrdton, 
Virginia, near Kilmarnock, on Friday, 
June 7. 


American Can Company will feature 
Pressure Cans on its NBC-TV Show at 
7:45 P.M., EST, Monday evening, April 
8. A panorama of pressure packed prod- 
ucts will be demonstrated ranging from 
shaving and whipped creams to such 
items of th> future as pressure propelled 
catsup and cheese spreads. 


Continental Can Company has ap- 
pointed Warren F. Schreiber, formerly 
Section Chief of end seam forming at 
Continental Can’s Metal Research and 
Development Department, to Technical 
Assistant to the General Manager of the 
Cannery Equipment Service Department, 
succeeding T. C. Dodge, who has accepted 
a position as Production Manager for the 
International Machinery Corporation in 
St. Nicolas, Waes, Belgium. 


David L. Guthrie, formerly Continen- 
tal’s plant engineer at St. Louis, will 
assume the position of staff engineer for 
cannery equipment service. 


CMI SAFETY AWARD WINNERS displaying plaques won by 


their companies: seated left to right, Thomas Taylor, George D. 
Ellis & Sons; Robert S. Solinsky, National Can Corp. and Wins- 
low H. Parker, Parker Metal Decorating. Standing left to right: 
John L. Carnie, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc.; William C. Stolk, 
American Can Co.; Thomas C. Fogarty, Continental Can Co. and 
Albert E. Heekin, Jr., Heekin Can Co. 
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FMC MAKES 
NEW ASSIGNMENTS IN 
EASTERN TERRITORIES 


Dale Davis, who formerly covered the 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan territory, 
has been appointed Account Representa- 
tive in the Midwestern area. He will con- 
tinue his headquarters at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 


Robert E. Shuler, whose twelve years 
association with the industry has quali- 
fied him not only as a supplier but also 
as a user of canning machinery equip- 
ment, was appointed Sales Representa- 
tive in the Wisconsin and Upper Michi- 
gan territory and will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s general sales 
office in Hoopeston, Illinois. 

The territory consisting of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas, previously served by W. 
Wallace Walsh, is now being handled by 
Larry Janzen. Headquarters for this ter- 
ritory’s sales activities are also at 
Hoopeston. Mr. Walsh, a veteran of 37 
years with FMC, has been made Sales 
Office Supervisor and Service Manager 
for the company’s Eastern Operation. 


To broaden the company’s scope of ac- 
tivity in various industries involving spe- 
cial casing operations, the company ap- 
pointed Phil V. V. Hurlbut to handle its 
new Sure-Way Package Caser through- 
out the Eastern territory. Mr. Hurlbut, 
who is working out of the Hoopeston 
office, has been associated with the indus- 
try for the past ten years as a designer 
of food processing and packing equip- 
ment, and also as a plant superintendent 
in various eastern and Midwestern food 
processing plants. 

Ward C. Armstrong, territory repre- 
sentative for Arkansas, northern Texas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma, has moved his 
headquarters from Denton, Texas, to the 
company’s general sales office in Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois. 


CMI PROTECTS TIN PLATE 
PRICE BOOST 


The Can Manufacturers Institute has 
registered strong opposition to the 4% 
percent increase in tinplate and steelplate 
prices announces recently by the major 
steel companies. 

The new price increase of about $7.70 
a ton becomes effective April 30. 


“The can makers object to the higher 
prices not only because they bring still 
another inflationary pressure to bear on 
the container industry, but also because 
of the effect the continuing rounds of 
plate price increases will have on the 
competitive position of metal contain- 
ers,” said William J. Milton, president 
of CMI. “Despite the many technological 
advances made by the can industry in 
recent years, the increases in plate prices 
have been such that the container pro- 
ducers can’t possibly absorb them in their 
overall operating costs. Tinplate consti- 
tutes the largest single cost factor in the 
manufacture of cans.” 
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IFT HONORS DR. MRAK 


The Nicolas Appert Medal, awarded 
each year by the Chicago Section of the 
Institute of Food Technologists for out- 
standing accomplishments in food tech- 
nology, will be awarded to Dr. Emil 
Mrak, Chairman of the Department of 
Food Technology at the University of 
California, Davis, California. 


Dr. Mrak’s contribution to food tech- 
nology has been in two distinct spheres 


of activity, first as a researcher and 
author, and secondly, as a teacher. His 
Credo of the “Full Spectrum” approach 
to food technology education leads the 
student into the disciplines of basic sci- 
entific and engineering research, but once 
these techniques have been mastered, he 
encourages them to look squarely at the 
world of application. 


The presentation of the Medal will be 
made during the Annual Meeting of the 
Institute in Pittsburgh on May 14. 


Check Your VINER 


QUANTITY-WISE And 
QUALITY -WISE! 


Packers alert to gleaning maximum profits 
should keep close check on their Viner 


efficiency. 


Careful observation and tests 


throughout the season reveal costly product 
losses that eat into the operating “net” . . . 


Vin ers 


—when subjected to checks 
for efficiency and results, in- 
variably register on the posi- 
tive side. Their operation as- 
sures maximum yields both in 
quantity and quality, at lowest 
cost for operation and main- 
tenance. 


Established 1880 


Descriptive Bulletin 


and Prices 
Upon Request 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


* PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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TOMATO SAUCE, PASTE PACKS 


TOMATO SAUCE—The 1956 pack of 
Canned Tomato Sauce as reported by the 
National Canners Association, Division 
of Statistics, amounted to 10,377,665 ac- 
tual cases as compared with 8,639,524 
actual cases for the 1955 season. 

TOMATO PASTE—The 1956 pack of 
Tomato Paste in California as reported 
by the Canners League totaled 9,414,175 
actual cases compared with the 1955 pack 
of 6,688,553 cases. 


1956 BEET PACK 


(Season Ending March Ist) 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1955-56 1956-57 

24/2 12,083 (a) 
742,681 820,712 

24/303* 5,869,110 7,433,997 

24/2% 25,828 (a) 
6/10 1,539,348 2,139,614 
Misc. 3,070 45,444 
8,194,535 10,439.767 


* Tin and Glass. 

(a)—Due to the small number of canners packing 
in 2s, 1 Picnic and 2\%s these figures have been 
included in Miscellaneous. 


1956 CARROT PACK 


(Season Ending March Ist) 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1955-56 1956-57 

24/2 5,768 (a) 
24/303* 907,647 1,443,230 
6/10 704,041 1,244,860 
U. S. Total... 1,791,957 2,968,020 


* Tin & Glass. 
(a) —Included in Misc. 


1956 OKRA PACK 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1955 1956 
(Actual Cases) 
Okra, Whole and Cut............ 250,672 241,491 
Okra & Tomatoes and Okra, 
Corn & Tomatoes ............ 217,953 137,105 
U. S. Total 468,625 378,596 


1956 TOMATO PUREE PACK 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
1955 1 


5 


(Actual Cases) 
1 


Ohio 113,280 137,515 
337,165 489,088 
Utah 95,932 224,933 
2,135,510 2,916,211 
146,152 230,565 

3,307,481 4,767,635 


This report is based on reports from all canners 
known to have packed tomato puree and pulp in 
1956, together with estimates for those firms not 
reporting. California figures were compiled by the 
Canners League of California. 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 


1955-56 195 6-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, March 1............ 669,414 1,802,702 
Pack 7,069,318 6,245,072 
Shipments Jan. & Feb..... 1,183,921 989,816 
Shipments to March 1........ 5,936,030 6,208,824 
Stochs, March 1,802,702 1,843,959 
CANNED BABY FOOD 
1956 1957 
(Thousands of Dozens) 
Stocks, January 1.. 7. 74,9¢ 
Pack, Jan. & Feb. 23" 602 
Shipments during Feb. 13; 392 13,037 
Shipments, Jan. & Feb. .... 27,984 29.149 


CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
1955-56 li 56-57 


(Actual Cas-s) 
5,084,994 
23,412,449 


Carryover, July 1.. 
Pack to March 1 


Total Supply. 28,180,867 28,497,443 
Siipments during Fe 2,600,887 2,442,714 
Shipments to March 1. paaseane 17,405,672 17,801,146 
Stocks, Mareh 10,775,195 10,696,297 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
1955-56 195 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 5,321,519 2,145,512 
. 29,208,329 42,244,516 
Total Supply ......... 34,529,848 44,390,028 
Shipments during Feb. ... 3,188,223 3,298,492 
Shipments to March 1 ; 20 314,949 25,142,818 
Stoel s, March 1......... . 14,214,899 19,247,210 
CANNED PEAS 
1955-56 1. 56-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, June 1..............+ 1, 873, 261 2,058,482 
Pac lz 33,093,977 
33,095 35,152,409 


2,646,737 


2,774,192 


Shipments during Feb. 


Shipments to March 1 . 28,732,732 24,780,918 
Stocks, March 1......... 9,362,841 10,371,491 
CANNED APPLES 

1955-56 1956-57 

(Basis 6/10s) 
Carryover, Aug. 1........000.0 1,038,302 988,599 
Pack to March 3,510,658 3,867,843 
Supply 4,548,960 4,856,442 
Shipments during Feb. .... 265,916 294,890 
Shipments to March 1 . 2,238,389 2,413,590 
Stocks, March 1............ 2,310,571 2,442,852 

CANNED APPLESAUCE 

1955-56 956-57 

(Actual Cascs) 
Carryover, Aug. 2,423,750 1,833,641 
Pack 00: 13,017,005 15,069,043 
Supply 15,440,755 16,902,684 
Shipments during Feb..... 1,345,022 1,218,195 
Shipments to March 1......... 8,060,977 7,982,733 
Stocks, March 7,379,778 8,919,951 

CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 


1955-56 1956-57 
Cass) 
24,814 354,613 


Pac 2,748,671 
3,103,284 
Shipments during Feb. .... 320,560 
Shipments to March 1........ 2,264,169 
Stocks, March 839,115 


CANNED 


955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover July 1... 1,494,873 1,539,748 
Total Pack ........ 8,194,535* 10,439,767* 
Shipments Jan. & Feb. ..... 1,617,701 1,438,697 
Shipments to March 1........ 5,699,823 6,448,169 
Stocks, March 3,989,585 5,536,346 


* Revised to include Beet Pack from January 1 to 
March 1 


CANNED CARROTS 
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Carryover July 1 850,681 499,609 
Total Pack ......... 1,791,957* 2,968,020* 
Total Supply 27642, 638* 3,467,629* 
Shipments Jan. & Feb. .... 422,494 511.308 
Shipments to March 1........ 1,597,112 1,825,105 
Stocks, March 1,045,526 1 642.524 


* Revised to include Carrot Pack from January 1 
to March 1 


CALIFORNIA 
ASPARAGUS STOCKS 


Compiled by the Canners League of California 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, March 1............ 339,438 1,250,743 
4,144,636 3,276,569 
Total Supply .............. . 4,484,074 4,527,312 
Shipment to March 1.......... 3,233,331 3,436,158 
Stocks, March 1.............00000 1,250,743 1,091,154 


CALIFORNIA SPINACH STOCKS 


Compiled by the Canners League of California 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, March 1. 274,853 392,981 
Tctal 3,481,459 3,558,416 
Shipment to March 1.. . 8,088,478 2,979,377 
Stocks, 392,981 579,039 


COCKTAIL AND SALAD FRUITS 


A report of the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board of California shows the 1956 pack 
of Fruit Cocktail amounted to 15,460,031 
actual cases in 1956 as compared with 
13,178,470 cases in 1955. 

The pack of Fruits for Salad amounted 
to 1,298,007 actual cases in 1956 against 
1,157,729 cases in 1955. 

Mixed Fruits amounted to 295,767 
actual cases, and 253,018 actual cases in 
1956 and 1955 respectively. 


The Transamerica Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., operates several non- 
banking ventures and reports that in 
1956 its affiliate, the Columbia River 
Packers Association, with a plant in the 
Pacific Northwest, had a net income of 
$717,711, compared to $552,383 in 1955. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Prices Generally Stable—Tight Money Limits 
Buying—Tomatoes, Corn Show Firmer Un- 
dertone—S.A.P. Asparagus Business—Citrus 
Prices Break—Coast Fruits Quiet—Salmon 
At Vanishing Point—Other Fish Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y. March 29, 1957 


THE SITUATION—A sharp break in 
prices for canned Florida citrus products 
highlighted the week in canned foods in 
a market which was otherwise rather 
routine in character. Aside from citrus, 
however, price stability was rather gen- 
eral, with replacement buying holding at 
seasonal levels. 


THE OUTLOOK — Conservative re- 
placement buying is keeping distributor 
canned food holdings at relatively low 
levels, and this state of affairs promises 
to continue into the marketing season for 
1957 packs. With tight money and stiff 
interest rates the order of the day, dis- 
tributors are increasingly stressing rapid 
turnover operations and are endeavoring 
to keep working capital as liquid as pos- 
sible. This, of course means added 
financing burdens for the processor. 


TOMATOES —Canners are showing 
less willingness to part with 303s, and 
the market is gradually assuming a 
firmer undertone. While some sellers are 
still offering standard tomatoes at $1.20, 
many holders are unwilling to part with 
merchandise below $1.22% and a $1.25 
market is looked for by many. On 2s, 
offerings are still reported down to $1.90, 
with 10s at $6.75 and up. In the mid- 
west standard 303s seem pretty much out 
of the picture, with canners holding extra 
standards at $1.35-$1.40—the same price 
quoted on this grade in the Tri-States. 


CORN—With surplus corn stocks mov- 
ing into the distributing pipeline at an 
accelerated pace, the market has shown 
a fairly strong undertone. Currently, 
canners in the Tri-States are offering 
extra standard 308s at $1.10, with fancy 
at $1.20, on both cream style and whole- 
grain. 


BEANS—Buyers in some instances are 
inclined to remain on the sidelines in 
green bean purchasing, feeling that the 
heavier shipments of raw stock reported 
from Florida may bring about some eas- 
ing in price on the canned product. How- 
ever, canners in the Tri-States continue 
to quote standard 303s at $1.05 for flat 
and $1.20 for round-pod, with extra 


standard round pod at $1.30 and fancy 
4-sieve cut at $1.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 


ASPARAGUS — A little S.A.P. busi- 
ness is being written on new pack aspara- 
gus in the East, but canners have not 
as yet announced prices, even on a ten- 
tative basis. Crop prospects are reported 
to indicate a yield somewhat larger than 
normal, and canners are endeavoring to 
“sell” growers on a lower contract price 
for raw stock. 


PEAS — Moderate buying interest is 
reported, with some standard 303s 5-sieve 
sweets reported available in the midwest 
at $1.25, with extra standard ungraded 
at $1.30 and extra standard 3-sieve 
bringing $1.45. Fancy 303s are on the 
short side, with 3-sieve early June re- 
ported on the market in a limited way at 
$1.70 out of Wisconsin. 


CITRUS—The Florida market pulled 


a humpty-dumpty act this week, with — 


prices for all juices falling off the wall, 
supposedly as a means for stimulating 
buyer confidence. Orange juice 2s drop- 
ped 12% cents to $1.0714, with 46-ounce 
cut 25 cents to $2.45. Blended juice 2s 


were also slashed 12% cents, to 97%. 


cents, with 46-ounce breaking sharply 
to $2.20. Grapefruit juice was cut 5 cents 
on 2s, to a 90 cents basis, with 46-ounce 
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The new Langsenkamp “101” Can 
Opener is completely automatic 


. does the work of four men. Depending on the prod- 
uct’s consistency, it can open, drain and rinse up to 20 
No. 10's a minute. Positively eliminates the chance of can 
slivers getting into your product. 

Ideal for canners, frozen food processors, bakers, or 
any users of liquid or semi-paste product . . . for any 
product that will drain through a 4” opening. Provides 
cleaner, more efficient handling—no loss due to spilling 
or splashing of product. Equipped with stainless steel 
underpan 60” x 20” x 15” wide, 34 hp motor, 806 Ibs. 
net weight, pump optional. 

The “101” Automatic Can Opener is one of a complete 
line of Langsenkamp machines for food processors which 
also includes manually-operated can openers and auto- 
matic can crushers. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


| | CANS A MINUTE... a 

x 
DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
Piedmont Label Co., Inc. 2 


MARKET NEWS 


toppling 10 cents to $1.95. Grapefruit 
sections held unchanged at $1.60-$1.621%% 
for fancy 3038s, with fancy citrus salad 
holding at $2.25 for 303s, all f.o.b. Flor- 
ida canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS—Reports from the 
West Coast note quiet markets for major 
fruits, with no price changes. In the 
midwest, some offerings of red sour 
pitted cherries are reported at $1.90 for 
water pack 303s. On applesauce, mid- 
western canners are quoting fancy 303s 
at $1.45, with 10s at $7.75. 


SALMON—Reports from the North- 
west indicate that canner holdings are 
nearing the vanishing point on tall reds 
and pinks, with limited offerings reported 
at $33 per case and $23 per case, respec- 
tively, f.o.b. On fiat halves, reds are hold- 
ing firm at $21 per case, with pinks at 
$13.50. Canners are putting more sales 
pressure on chums, where the supply 
situation is less acute, and offerings are 
reported at $21 per case for tall 1s, with 
halves at $12. Fancy Copper River sock- 
eyes are quoted at $21 per case for 
halves, with ocean-caught cohoe halves 
at $16. Salmon offerings are generally 
subject to confirmation, reflecting the 
generally small holdings in first hands. 


SARDINES — There are no changes 
reported in the sardine situation this 
week. Maine canners are making prog- 
ress in cutting down carryover holdings, 
and prices remain unchanged. A light 
early-season pack, it is expected, will 
find many canners down to bare floors 
before stocks of 1957 pack begin to pile 
up. Coast reports note continued strength 
in California sardines, with supply on 
the short side. 


TUNA—Moderate replacement buying 
is reported in tuna, but packers look for 
a heavy warm weather demand this sea- 
son, reflecting small supplies of salmon 
and high shelf prices on the latter. There 
are no price changes reported on either 
domestic or imported tuna. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Earthquake Damage Light—Canning Spinach 
—Holding Down Asparagus—Tomato Deals 
—Elbertas Improve — Heavy Applesauce 
Sales—Good Tuna Busi Sal Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 29, 1957 


EARTHQUAKES — Canners and dis- 
tributors of California products are busi- 
ly engaged in many instances in answer- 
ing inquiries as to losses sustained in the 
earthquake that visited San Francisco 
and surrounding area on March 22nd. 
Fortunately, no lives were lost and the 
limited damage was largely to a few 
homes in outlying districts. There were 
no fires, such as caused the great loss 
of property in 1906, and personal injuries 
were no more marked than usual. Mem- 
bers of the canned foods trade are appre- 
ciative of the quick response of follow 
members elsewhere to disaster that 
threatened but did not materialize on the 
scale that at the moment seemed in- 
evitable. 


SPINACH — The carry-over of stocks 
of canned spinach as of March 1, totaled 
579,039 actual cases, against 300,978 
cases on hand a year earlier. The heavi- 
est holdings were in the No. 308 size 
with 238,442 with No. 2% next in line 
with 159,506 and No. 10 with 106,174. 
Canners have known for some time that 
a rather large carryover was in sight and 
there has been considerable cutting of 
list prices. Sales of late have been large- 
ly at $1.12'% for No. 8038, $1.55 for No. 
2%s and $4.60 for No. 10. Feature 
brands have moved at somewhat higher 
prices. Canning is just commencing to 
get under way, the warm weather of late 
having resulted in rapid growth. All 
plants should be in operation early in 
April. 


ASPARAGUS—Stocks of canned as- 
paragus in the hands of California can- 
ners on March Ist, the opening of the 
new season, amounted to 1,091,154 cases, 
or rather less than a year earlier. Move- 
ment during year amounted to 3,436,158 
cases, or well ahead of that of the preced- 
ing pack year, with an improved export 
business a material aid. Of the total 
stocks on hand white asparagus ac- 
counted for 551,280 cases and all-green 
539,874 cases. The heaviest holdings are 
in No. 300 and picnic sizes. It will be 
some time before canning operations get 
under way on a large scale, efforts being 
made to move a larger tonnage into the 
fresh markets and hold down the size of 
the canned pack somewhat. Prices of new 
pack asparagus promise to be somewhat 
higher than a year ago, owing to higher 
canning costs. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes are moving 
out of first hands at a steady pace, with 
the demand stimulated somewhat by spe- 
cial deals that reflect lower than list 
prices. So many firms are making spe- 
cial allowances, with so many items in 
the list involved that prices are difficult 
to pin down. But it is quite apparent that 
some fairly large quantities of tomatoes 
are going into the hands of distributors. 
Special emphasis just now seems to be 
on moving tomato paste, tomato catsup 
and tomato juice, with prices on these 
difficult to pin down. Verified, however, 
are sales of No. 2 tomato juice at $1.10 
and 46-oz. at $2.35, and 6-0z. tomato 
paste at 87% cents. Fancy No. 2% 
whole tomatoes have sold during the 
week at $2.45 and standard in this size 
at $1.75. 


ELBERTAS—Reports are quite gen- 
eral to the effect that prices on Elberta 
peaches, which’ have run such a wide 
range during the past six weeks, are 
scheduled to move into higher levels 
come April Ist. Fancy 303 halves are to 
move up to $2.10 and the same item in 


ye 


“50 YEARS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT” 
—Canners Exchange (Lansing B. War- 
ner, Incorporated), Chicago, specialists 
in insurance protection for the food proc- 
essing industry, have just published a 
20-page, illustrated brochure. Unfolding 
an historical “Panorama of Progress” of 
insurance coverage for the food process- 
ing industry, this colorful, nostalgic 
souvenir brochure traces the develop- 
ment of Mr. Lansing B. Warner’s unique 
Plan of Insurance from its very begin- 
ning in 1907, through to Canners Ex- 
change’s present undisputed leadership 
in its field. Historical photographs and 
interesting graphs add to its value as an 
authentic chronicle of the growth of one 
of the nation’s most important industries. 
Copies are available by writing to: Can- 
ners Exchange, 4210 Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago 30, Illinois. 
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No. 2% will be priced at $3.20, after hav- 
ing dropped to $3.00. No. 10s are to con- 
tinue at $11.95. 


APPLESAUCE — Canned applesauce 
has come into its own as one of the bar- 
gains in fruits and sales during the past 
three weeks have been very heavy. Sales 
have been so large and buyers so insist- 
ent on early deliveries that canners have 
had difficulty in handling orders. Sales 
have been largely at $1.45 for No. 3038 
choice and at $8.00 for No. 10s in this 
grade, with fancy selling at $1.55 for 
No. 303 and at $9.00 for No. 10. 


CITRUS—Canned items in citrus fruits 
and juices seem to be moving downward 
in price and new lists being brought out 
promise to be the lowest in months. 
Movement has been slow of late in almost 
all items in the list, and this is outlined 
as the reason for lower prices. 


TUNA — Canned tuna prices continue 
to run quite a wide range but a rather 
heavy business is reported. Light meat 
grated seems to be in limited supply 
and canners are buying from each other 
in order to fill commitments. Some can- 
ners are now packing more fish in chunk 
style having established some good out- 
lets for this item. White albacore packed 


from Japanese stock is in rather short 
supply. 


OTHER FISH—Deliveries of anchovies 
and mackerel to canners so far this year 
are well ahead of those of a year ago. 
To March 18 deliveries of anchovies 
amounted to 7,024 tons, against 5,906 
tons a year earlier; those of jack mack- 
erel were 15,047 tons, against 10,843 tons, 
and Pacific mackerel 4,201 tons, against 
2,355 tons a year earlier. This year fish- 
ermen are receiving $25.00 a ton for an- 
chovies and $42.50 a ton for both Pacific 
and jack mackerel. High quality an- 
chovies in tomato sauce in 5 oz. tins sells 
up to $6.00 per case of 100’s with Pacific 
mackerel moving at $5.50 per case of 
No. 1 talls and Jack mackerel at $5.00 
for this size. 


SALMON — ‘Sales of canned salmon 
during the week have ben reported on the 
West Coast at $33.00 for sockeye talls; 
$29.00 for chinook talls; $23.00 for pinks 
tall, and $21.00 for chum talls. Movement 
is reported to be rather slow, despite the 
Lenten season. 


SUPPORT PRICES FOR 
DRY BEANS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture . 


on March 20 announced 1957-crop sup- 


port prices, ranging from $4.92 to $9.67 
per 100 pounds, for 11 classes of dry 
beans. The prices are set to return to 
growers the national average support 
rate previously announced at $6.31 per 
100 pounds. 


Classes of dry beans included under 
price support are pinto, great- northern, 
pea and medium white, small white and 
flat small white, red kidney, pink, small 
red, large lima, and baby lima beans. 
Premiums and discounts for-the 1957 pro- 
gram are the same as under the 1956 pro- 
gram. The only change in State and area 
groupings sets up three areas for small 
red beans instead of a single national 
support price as in 1956. Principal States 
involved are Colorado, Idaho, California 
and Washington. 


While the national average support : 
price of $6.31 per 100 pounds for the 
1957 crop is the same as for the 1956 
crop, 1957 support prices for all classes 
are being reduced four cents per 100 
pounds to adjust for shifts in production 
among the various classes, disproportion- 
ately toward those with a higher level of 
support. As under past programs, beans 
will be supported through loans and pur- 
chase agreements which will be avail- 
able from harvest time through January 
31, 1958. 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Portsmouth 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long life. 
Supplied with Cunilate or Cellu- 
san treatment if desired. 4 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone EXport 7-0744 


Virginia 
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CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300, 
Colossal 8.45-8.65 
Mammoth ...... 3.40-3.60 
Large 3.30-3.55 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........ 2.90-3.10 
Mammoth & Large.............. 2.90-3.10 
N. J. Fey., All Gr No. 300 
Colossal 3.90-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.80 
Cuts—Tips 
Mid-W., All Gr., Cuts & 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
1.50-1.75 
Fey., Gr., No. 303..........1.50-1.55 
No. 9.00 
Ex. Bed. 97% 
1.30-1.40 
7.00-7.25 
1.20 
No. 10 25 
Ex. Std., Wak, BO. 1.40 
Std. 1.30-1.35 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.26 
Cut, Fey., No. 80B.............0000 1.55-1.75 
No. 10 8.25-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303........... 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fr. Style, No. 303........ 1.50-1, 
10 
Wax, Wh. 3 asv., No. 1.74 
0 
No. 10 9 ee 00 
60 
sti No. 303 1.40 
No. lu 7.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 1.50 
o. 10 8.00 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........ 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 11.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 1.45-1.60 
10 9.50 


No. 


No. 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
1 


Std., 1.15 
0 6.50-6.75 
Wax, Fey. 3 sv 
1.55-1.70 
No. “io 9.50 
4 sv., 308 1.55 
No. 9.50 
OZARKS 
1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
N.W. & CaL. BLup LAKES 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 
o. 
3 sv., No. 303 ae 
No. 10 
sv., No. 
No. 10 —— 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Gr., No. 308........ 2. 60 
8.75 
Small, No. 303 ee 
No. 10 12.75 
Medium, 2.10 
No. 11.50 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 393... 


102.2502, 35 
13.4 


-90 
10.25-10.75 
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BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 

No. 303 -95-1.00 
Fey., Sliced No. 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. 8 02......... -80 

No. 303 1.10-1.20 

5.25 

Dived, No. -75- .90 

No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 

East, Fcey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.25 

No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 

1.00-1.10 

No. 5.00-5.50 

CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
10 
303 

No. 10 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308.......... 1.50-1.60 

No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
w. Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.25-1.30 

10 8.25-8.75 

Ex. ‘Std. 1.15-1.20 
10 8.00-8.25 

C.S., Gold., No. 308......1.20-1.30 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

7.25-8.00 
ONO. 303 1.05-1.10 

No. 10 6.50-7.00 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 

10 
Ex. Std., No. 303 

No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 

No. 10 7.50 

PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz 1.70 

1 sv., No. 303 2.70 

2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 

2 sv., No. 303 2.25 

2 sv., No. 10 12.40 

3 sv., No. 303 1.75 

3 sv., No. 10 9.85 
Ex. Std., 2 sv.. NO. BOB 1.80 

3 sv., ‘No. 303 1.55-1.60 

4 sv., No. 303 1 
Std., 3 sv., No. 1.35-1.40 

4 sv 3 

No. 8.00 
Pod 1.15-1. 20 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.55-1.65 

Ex. Std. 1.35-1.50 
Std. 1.20 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.60-2.65 

1 sv., No. 10 13.75 

2 sv., No. 10 —. 

3 sv., No. 303 1.75 

3 sv., No. 10 9.50 

1.60 

3 sv., No. 10 

1.40-1.45 

| 9.00 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz -90 

3 sv., No. 303 

4 sv., 8 OZ. 


4 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 10 


Mipwest SWEETS 


No. 10 

No. 10 9.25 
Ungraded, No. 308............. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
1.40 
4 sv., No. 10 —— 
1.35 
7.50 


IN 


Midwest, Fey., No. 2%... 
No. 10 

No. 5.00 2° 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 


No. 2 2A 1.40-1.50 
No. 5.15-5.50 
4.40-4.50 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308.............. 1.35 
0. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50 
21% 1.70 
No 10 5.50 
Calif., Fey., 1.12% 
oO. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 4.60 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 2% 2.25-2.40 


No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No 2.45 
No. 9.25 
Sea, 1.40-1. 42% 


o. 10 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308............ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 7.50 
1,80-1.90 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Mid-West, 
No. 10 .. 
East, Fey., 
TOMATO PASTE (Per one, 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. ............ 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per eee 10.75 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Fey., 1 “045, 

1.70-1.75 

7.25-8.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 3038............0 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
Calif. 
No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 9.00-9.25 
Choice. No 1.45 
APPLES (East) 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.75 

No. 10 12.75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.15 

No. 2% 

10. 30 
“Wh. Peeled, No. 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 

No. 10 (nom.)...... 15.00 
B.A., No. 4.05-4.25 

No. 10 15.50 
Choice, No. 3.85-4.00 

3.95-14.25 
COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 808 12%-2. 17% 

No. 2% 3.25-3.85 
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No. 10 12.00-12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 11.45 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 2% 3.00-3.05 
10.25-10.50 
Cig, No. 3038 1.85 
2.7214-2.82% 
Ne 10 9.85-10.00 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 2% 2.57% 
No. 10 9.15-9.50 
.3.30-3.40 
No. “11.95-12.25 
Choice, No: 2.8214 
No. 10 11.20 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No. 2% 4.00 
No. 
Choice, | No. 
No. 
No. 
Std., 
No. 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.95 
3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......ccccccssses 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 2% 1 “98 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 97% 
46 oz. 2.20 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 1.95 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.07% 
2.45 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, : Fey., No. 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2......1.20-1.27% 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
5.30-5.40 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 1.10 
46 oz 2.35 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 


FISH 


SAI.MON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, PT 33.00-34.00 


21.00-23.00 
Medium Red, No. 29.00 
14's 16.00-16.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 23.00 
13.50 
12.00 
SARDINES Pen CASE 
‘Oil Keyless............ 7.50-8.00 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.75 
Large 5.25 
4.75-4.90 
4.35-4.45 
Tiny 4.15 
Broken 3.75 
TUNA—DER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 1’s......11.00-13.75 


April 1, 1957 


Fla., Std., No. 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1..........1.20-1,25 
No. 10 
= 


